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The Immigrant Invasion. By Frank Julian Warne, Ph.D. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1913. Pp. 336. $2.50. 

This book by Dr. Warne, special expert on foreign-born population, 
United States Census, 1910, presents a study of the problem of immigra- 
tion from the statistical standpoint. At the same time, it is evidently 
written for the public at large and betrays a conscious attempt at liter- 
ary effect. To the student of immigration, however, the carefully 
worked-out statistical charts and the employment of the criterion of the 
number of foreign born in this country for the purpose of comparing the 
new with the old immigration will prove helpful. Among the suggestive 
discussions in the book are the following: the interrelation of the volume 
of immigration with periods of industrial depression, both as cause and 
effect; and the influence of the activity of steamship companies in 
augmenting immigration. The conclusion of Dr. Warne is that unless 
effective restriction measures are enacted by Congress the immigration 
from Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, and the Balkan peninsula will 
continue indefinitely, and that to preserve the American standard of 
living, the immigrant invasion must be regulated by adequate restric- 
tion. Two of the best chapters in the book, "The South and Immi- 
gration" and "Standards of Living," are condensed and revised from 
two previous books by the same writer. 

Ernest W. Burgess 

Toledo University 



The Sociological Value of Christianity. By Georges Chatterton- 
Hill. London: Adam & Charles Black, 1912. 7s. 6d. net. 
This volume represents religion as "suprarational," imposed on the 
individual and his reason from without, and resting solely on authority. 
It is " a social creation, created by society with a view to safeguarding 
its own interests as against the individual" (p. 40). The individual in 
primitive society comes only gradually to a consciousness of himself 
as an individual "and not merely as a member of a social aggregate." 
The development of this consciousness together with the exercise of 
reflective and critical powers results in individualism, which, for the 
author, is synonymous with egoism. The same process results, on the 
other hand, in a weakening of social control. Collective representations, 
customs, taboos, and the various other regulations become inadequate 
to preserve the integrity of society against the disintegrating forces of 
the ever-strengthening egoism. In sheer self-defense the "social mind" 
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(something sui generis, an independent reality) creates moral and religi- 
ous beliefs and laws whose essential nature and purpose it is to repress 
the natural impulses of individuals and to subject these to the interests 
of society. Since social regulations as such have lost their power, the 
social mind can accomplish its purposes only by sharply sundering religion 
from the realm of the merely social and projecting it into a transcendent 
realm, the domain of the Absolute. To this "the human reason cannot 
penetrate" (p. 37). Only by thus taking away "from the individual 
all possibility of discussion" (p. 37), can religion maintain itself against 
dread "rationalism," or the criticism of reason, and only thus, therefore, 
can the safety and perpetuity of society and of social control be assured. 
So far, then, from growing up out of the needs and life-experiences 
of individuals, as is often maintained, religion brings but repression, 
suffering, and the sword to individuals. Christianity itself "never 
stops to consider individual interests" (p. 174); "the Christian ideal 
offers to the individual nothing in this life but suffering" (p. 202). The 
keener psychological insight of Christianity above that of other religions 
is apparent in its recognition that the only motives of the individual are 
egoistic and that it is to these therefore that religion must make its 
appeal if it would be obeyed and maintained. Hence, in return for the 
sacrifices and sufferings which it entails on the individual in this life, 
Christianity holds out the hope of eternal rewards in a life beyond. 
"Egotism is combated by an appeal to egotism; and this is, in truth, 
the only way in which egotism can be combated in the rationalized indi- 
vidual" (p. 161). 

A further corollary of Dr. Chatterton-HilPs argument is that the 
hierarchy and theology of the Catholic church alone are justifiable from 
a sociological point of view. The emphasis laid by Protestantism on 
reason and on conscience frees the individual to do as he pleases and the 
resulting egoism "leads directly to self-destruction and to social dis- 
integration" (p. 223). Besides suppressing efficacious moral control 
over the individual, Protestantism reduces his duties to a minimum. 
For example, "Protestantism attaches no importance whatsoever to 
chastity; it permits its ministers to marry; it contents itself with con- 
deming adultery, but apparently attaches little importance, if any, to 
the sexual intercourse of unmarried persons" (p. 147). Moreover, the 
fact that Protestant churches remain shut throughout the week is evi- 
dence that "Protestants are not supposed to have any religious wants 
during the week; if they have, it is considered improper and they must 
restrain them" (p. 227). In a similar manner the author defends the 
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hierarchical form of the Catholic church against all who preach equality 
and democracy. Those who champion these latter doctrines are either 
weaklings or persons who seek to gain some personal advantage. In his 
tirades against "the humanitarianism of the Beecher-Stowe type, that 
delights in hypocritical effusions over good-for-nothing niggers," the 
author reminds one forcibly of Nietzsche. Of course, this writer also 
comes in for his share of criticism, however, although it should be added 
that the points urged in this connection are much more defensible than 
many other parts of the volume. 

Too much space has been taken up in exposition to permit of extended 
criticism. We would suggest, however, that one may have an appre- 
ciation of the historical significance and importance of mediaeval thought 
without attaching much value to present-day discussions that rest on 
its presuppositions and fail to reckon with recent psychology or the point 
of view of almost the whole of modern philosophy. The Chatterton- 
Hill's volume, moreover, is not sufficiently empirical in spirit or in method 
to warrant the attention of the sociologist. 

Edward L. Schaub 

State University of Iowa 



Race Suicide. By M. S. Iseman, M.D. New York: The Cosmo- 
politan Press. Pp. 216. 
This is a book by a writer who has familiarized himself with a con- 
siderable portion of the literature of the population question, statistical 
and otherwise, and yet does not show sure ability to distinguish between 
fact and surmise. The larger portion of the book is taken up with a 
discussion of the extent of abortion in different countries and in different 
sections of the United States. Undoubtedly a medical man will have 
somewhat more insight into certain conditions leading to race suicide 
than will the layman, but Dr. Iseman's view of the facts is far from con- 
vincing, and his interpretation of the results and ethical bearing of race 
suicide in the aggregate is uncertain. Until he reaches his final chapter 
on "The Remedy," he seems to take the conventional position that any 
interference with the birth-rate is necessarily uneconomic, immoral, and 
dangerous to the future ascendency of any nation that permits it. This 
is especially noteworthy in his discussion of the declining birth-rate in 
France. The author could have written a scientific book, apparently, 
but he has marred this one with moral and rhetorical homilies, possibly 
desirable in their place but out of place here. In his final chapter he 
shows much sanity. "While it is unquestionably woman's mission" 



